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PROSPECTUS. 


is as explicit a probibition of slaveholding, and as emphat- 
ic a condemnation of the Slave system, as in human lan- 
guage, could have been revealed to man. ‘The mere words 
“slavery” and “slaveholding,” had they been employed 
would have been less clear and emphatic, because they 
would have needed to be defined. We know how easy and 
how common it is for apologists of slavery and slavehold- 
ing, to evade the points at issue, by setting up false defini- 
| tions of those terms. It is less easy for them to do this, with 
the terms of the eighth commandment, “Thou shalt not 
dur object, by ee a ae tn | steal.” So definite is (iat term, so universally is it under- 
praca application of Christian oetadiaiee to all the vebaiiae, du. stood, and sO perfectly does it — or the thing of which we 
ts, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, | speak, when we speak of the claim of property in man, and 
ine Ghurch, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to | of the forcible seizure and possession of him and his earnings, 
goi, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Svciety the | that when the factsof the case arc put beside the words of the 
type of heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; i a ie . ' - = 
arexpediency, obedience ; our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- | prohibition, it is impossible to evade the issue, or to deny 
wes our panoply, the whole armor of God. | the application of the Divine law to the facts. And hence» 
sg tuitors friendly, please copy, or notice. ‘amoung other instances, the celebrated concession of Rev. 
3 Robert J. Breckinridge, late of Baltimore, (an opposer of 
Abolitionists) that 
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THE BIBLE ABOLITIONISY!. 


‘ “ > 
(utaining the testimony of the Scripture against ‘Slavery, and the Seripta 


ral method of treating it. “The man who cannot see that involuntary domestic sla- 


| very. as it exists pang us, is founded upon the principle of 
taking by force that which is another’s has, simply, no mor- 





“fo the law and to the testimony ; if they speak not according to this 


word, it is because there is no light in them.’’ Isa, vi 20. +All Scripture is | al sense.” [ Biblical Repertory, July, 1833. P- 2 95.] 
grea by inspiration of God, and is profitable for, doctrine, for correction, for — -0Oncessi be 
instruction in righteousness, That the man of Bod might be perfect, thor- But we rest not on concessions. “Tothe law and to the 
a ‘ . : . , : 
ogbly furnished unto all good works.”? 11 Tim, 19 16.17 testimony.” What is the Bible meaning of the terms “rob” 
®. 


and “robbery ?” <A few instences of their use will deter- 


Part 111,—Slaveholding brought directly to the test of the 
iiile. mine their meaning. 


CHAPTER VI, . ; ’ 
“Thou shalt not defraud thy neighbor, neither rob him ; 


| the wages of him that is hired, shall not abide by thee all 
| night, until the morning.” [Lev. xix. 13.] 


SLAVEHOLDING CONDEMNED BY THE DeEcaLocuE. 
THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 


8. “Thou shalt not steal.” To defraud the laborer of his wages, to withhold them, 
What is forbidden in this commandment, if it be not the | or even to defer the payment of them, is here called robbing 


tuking away from a man, without his consent, ‘that’ which him. ? : 
ightfally belongs to him ? ' Noone doubts that the eighth commandment forbids rob- 


ies . ons |bery. And if it does, it forbids withholding the hire of 
What can belong to a man if it be not himself—his own the laborer, high the Bible calls r And this is the 
habitual, the characteristic practice of slaveholders. Put 
an end to this practice, and we shall soon see the end of 
slaveholding. A slaveholder paying wages to.his slave, is 


—his earnings ; his wages? If a man be deprived of these 
without his consent—without a fair equivalent—by fraud, 
ow by force, is not the act robbery or theft? And is 


this not the case with the American slave? Does he not *™ ™@snary phenomenon, nerdary witnessed. : 
‘a reality and in equity belong to himself? How | Willit be said that, because the slaveis not “hired” and 


3 ’ : “ - x 
dd he come to belong to another? What is the orig- | * not regarded as having “wages”—therefore the text cited 


e e ° ; u ? 
in of the claim? Every .ove knows that the claim es fe hin ~ Take. thon the other horn of 
originated in that African slave trade which our own stat-| "SV OMB 1h 18 Wrilten— . 

| «Woe unto him that useth, his neighbor’s service without 


Gu now brand as piracy, and that those now held in sls- wages, and giveth him not for his work.” ioe. xxi. 13.] 


veryare thus held because they are the descendauts of | «Rob not the poor because he is poor, neither oppress the 
those who were thus forcibly seized, brought to this coun- | afflicted in the gate.” | Prov. xx. 22.] 
try, and enslaved! If the ancestors were not lawfully held,| To take undue advantage of a man’s poverty, in dealing 
how.can their descendants be ?° How can the claim to a| with him, thus’ oppressing him, is to’rob him, in the Bible 
lave now, be more valid than in the beginning ? Or grant- | seuse of the term, as also in common, every day language. 
ing that slaves brought from Africa were lawfully held, | All commentators include these oppressions under breaches 
whence comes the right to seize and enslave their young | of the eighth Commandment. How much more emphati- 
children, as soon as they are born ? | cally must it be robbery to seize upon and possess the man 
Were we discussing a mere question of human jurispru- | himself and all his earnings during life, and his posterity 
dence, and by rules and maxims established and recognized | after him! 
in human courts, we might prove the illegality of our pres- | “The robbery of the wicked shall destroy them, because 
tut American slaveholding, by proving that the slaves were they refuse to do judgment.” [Prov. xx1.7.] Comment. 


brought from Africa and sold here, not only without the a this chiefly of judges and princes, &c., &¢c.— 


Pa ne ba Cente Eagih I jg nd agate who suun the pac of 
tite the ime Pench leval cisitushitlien afirinte in wd slaveholding, do not come under this condemnation, who 
ites, the Coanmecn — mtaien'than alent ke y a 7a do? Not those, certainly, who sustain minor oppressions. 

: And if not these, nor the former, then they can condemn 


the beginni o i 4 ? 
ne, =a be made valid by length of time.” | none in this world, for there is no oppression nor robbery 
ent also — the testimony of slaveholding states. | beyond or greater than that of slaveholding, which not on- 
re and jurists; in proof that slavery was introdaced and | jy takes all the man has, or can ever acquire, but takes him- 
a pe the absence of any laws establishing such a self also and his children, and children’s children, to the end 
gal relation’? which is therefore a sheer fiction. But, as ; 


, ‘ f time! 
We ate discussing a question of Bible ethics, and appealing "on 


“Trust not in oppresssion, and become not vain in rob- 
the Decalogue, we claim that the Eighth Commandment ; bery.”--(Psalm sae. 10.) 











: Wuo.e Numser 69. 





Here, again, we find “oppression” synonimous with rob- 
bery. 

“Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, and 
that write gréevousness that they have prescribed ; to turn 
aside the needy from judgment, and take away the right 
of the poor of my people, that widows may be their prey, 
and that they may rob the fathgrless.” (Isa. x. 22.) 

Violations of the rights of the people, especially of “the 
poor” ofthe people, are therefore robbery, in the Bible 
sense of the term, and violations of the eighth command- 
ment. Does not, then, the eighth commandment forbid 
slaveholding ? 

“The people of the land have used oppression, and exer- 
cised an. aud have vexed the poor and needy, yea, they 
have oppressed the stranger, wrongfully.” (Ezex. x x11. 29.) 


Some seem to think it no robbery to oppress strangers, al- 
iens, or those who are not regarded citizens, but the law of 
God is especially careful to forbid the robbery of that clase, 
as being most defenceless and exposed to oppression. 


“Is this house which is called by my name become a den 
of robbers in youreyes? Behold, even I have seen it, saith 
the bord.” (Jer. vir. 11.) 


The context will show that the people of Israel are here 
called “robbers” because they neglected to “thoroughly ex- 
ecute judgment” [justice] “between a man and his neighbor? 
(verse 5) and because they ‘oppressed the stranger, the 
fatherless; and the widow.’ (verse 6.) 


“For I, the Lord, love judgment” [or justice] “I hate rob- 
bery for burnt offering.” (Isa. Lx1. 8.) 


The robbery here condemned appears to have been com- 
mitted by those who were accustomed to offer burnt offer- 
ings to God in his temple, and who were doubtless in repu- 
table standing among his worshippers. But they were 
guilty of injustice, which God denominates “robbery.” 

“For they know not what to do right saith the Lord, who 
10)" up violence and robbery in their palaces.” (Amos 111. 
actions to replenish their. tres 
robbers, because they take away the earnings of the peo- 
ple without rendering them an equivalent, and without their 
consent. And this describes the gains of the slaveholder. 

Theft, or stealing, is the precise form of the crime forbid- 
den by the eighth commandment. What, then, is the Bible 
idea of theft, or stealing ? ; 


“Thy princes are rebellious, anfl companions of thieves, 
every one loveth gifts, and followeth after rewards; they 
judge not the fatherless, neither doth the cause of the wid- 
ow come before them.” (Isa. 1. 23.) 


This is a description and condemnation of civil rulers who 
become virtually confederate with the oppreasors of the help- 
less, (who are here denomfnated theives) by neglecting to 
put an end to their oppressions. And this is because they 
expect some gains or advantages either in wealth, popular- 
ity, or promotion, by, winking at their injustice. To whom 
can the description better apply than to slaveholders, and to 
those in office who afford no relief to their victims ? 

“It is written, my house shall be called the house of pray- 


er, but ye have made it a den of theives.” (Math. xx1. 13.-) 
See also Mark x1. 17.—(Luke xrx. 46.) 


Our Saviour said this to the traffickers and money chang- 
ers whose seats he overthrew, and draw them out of the 
temple. It was, no doubt, for their arts of fraud and prac- 
tices of extortion, that they were called thieves, though they 
were professors of religion. 

Let him that stole steal no more, but rather labor, work- 
| ing with his own hands.”’ (Eph. rv. 28.) 

To subsist upon the unpaid labor of others, instead of la- 
boring, personally, for self-support, is the essence of the sin 
| here reproved, as stealing. Who was ever guilty of it, if 

not the slaveholder, subsisting on the avails of slave la- 
| bor? 











{Remainder next Week.) 
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TRE PULPIT. 

The agitations of the times have reached the pulpits, the 
opprobrium of “preaching politics” is passing away.— 
Pamphlet sermons on the “delicate questions” of the day, 
pro and con, are multiplied, oar exchange papers come laden 
with specimens, extracts from sermons, clipped from 
newspapers are enclosed to us by letter, and we receive 
manuscripts of entire sermons, for publication, beyond our 
ability to publish, or, suitably, to notice —We are glad to 
see this, although the sentiments of the preachers are vari- 
ous. We say of preachers, as Montesquieu said of the 
people, generally, “Tell me not that they sometimes reason 
incorrectly. It is sufficient that they reason.” When peo- 
ple and preachers reason, there will be likely to be pro- 
gress come of it, in the end. e 

Unable to print entire sermons, we must try to give some 
account of a few of them, and will begin with one that has 
greatly interested and dffighted us, especially as coming 
from New-Jersey, where such preaching, we fear, is not 
common. It comes to us, in the Paterson Daily Guardian, 
of Feb. 11. 

1. Sermon on tHE Crisis.—Coalitions, Compromises 
and Concessions. Delivered by Rev. C. H. A. BuLkiey, 
in the Congregational church. 

The texts selected are appropriate to the object and 
character of the Discourse. 


“Thou shalt not plow with an ox and an ass together.” 
xx: 10. 

“Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers ; for what 
ponte od hath righteousness with unrighteousness; and what 
comm n hath light with darkness ?””—2 Cor. vi: 14. 

“‘Simeom and Levi are brethren ; instruments of cruelty are in 
their habitations. O my soul, come not thou into their secget , un- 
to their assembly, mine henor,be not thou united! for in their an- 
ger they slew a man, and in their self-will they digged down a wall. 
Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce ; and their wrath, for it was 
cruel. I will divide them in Jacob and scatter them in Israel.”’— 
Gen, xliv: 5, 6, 7. 


Truly there is a text of scripture for our guidance in 
“every good work.” So the preacher seems to have dis- 
covered. Ie begins—- 


These three texts have a like spirit and significance. 
They are links in a chain of precepts condemning unequal 
and unholy combinations, beginning with the material and 
ending with the spiritual. God commanded that the ox, 
an animal gentle, patient and tractable, and the ass, spir- 
ited, stubborn and refractory, should not be made to plow 
together. It was inhuman, impolitic and unprofitable. 


Devt. 


Coalitions, compromises and concessions—This is the sub- 
ject I have announced for your hearing, this evening. I 
wish to show you their evil ; to prove that they are sinful, 
abominable and therefore must needs ultimately be unsue- 
cessful and unsatisfying. 

The combinations of wicked men tor evil ends are plainly 
sinful and ruinous. The alliance of professedly good men 
with them, by the utter resignation of all principle and 
rightfulness, is equally so. Therefore, I shall not speak of 
these, except incidentally. But the resignation by well 
meaning men, in part, of right and duty, to gain a hoped 
for end of good ; the union with openly wicked men, by a 

tial sacrifice of principle, a temporary suspension of du- 
hey this too, by the use ofevil or questionable means, by 

ud, by bribery, by chicanery—all this is sinful and 
abominable, whether in households or communities, in 
Church or State, in business, politics or pleasure. Such 
coalitions God brands with the mark of death. Such com- 
promises truth abhors and wisdom disowns, such conces- 
sions honor and justice frown upon. Be not conformed to 
this world. The friendship of the world is enmity with 


‘How forcible are right words!’ What could be more 
timely-—what can be more cheering—than the utterance of 
such plain Bible truths from the pulpit, when and where 
they are so much needed ? 

Pursuing his subject, the preacher, at length, exclaims— 


Strange that men do not see this !--that it needs to be 
proved to them. One might suppose that they who love 
the right and know the truth would never thus coalesce 
with evil—never thus compromise principle, never thus 
concede to wrong. Yet it isso! Men professing godli- 
ness, favoring social moralities, and often zealously en- 
gaged in promoting some grand moral movement, some- 
times are found in this or the other scheme, banding with 
iniquity—hand and glove with men who curse all moral 
good, who secretly despise such temporizing souls and 

“Who make these poor deluded fools 

The handles ot their sharpened tools.” 
_ I take it, that some such are present, now, who may be 
insidiously drawn into favoring such conspiracies against 
goodness. Therefore, I speak to such, proving to them 
what I have as yet but simply stated, viz: That all coali- 
tions, compromises and concessions on the part of profess. 


edly truthful and moral men, with those who are false to 
justice and righteousness, are sinful and abominable--nay 








will be ultimately unsuccessful. 

Wherefore? First, because these are attempts to coa- 
lesce principles, entirely antagonistic in their nature. Too 
often, alas! men forget that distinctions between right and 
wrong—truth and error, are as clear, definite and eternal 
as between noonday and midnight. What communion 
hath light with darkness? 


Mr. Bulkley does not hesitate to illustrate and apply his 
doetrine directly to the present struggle between freedom 
and slavery, to the “Compromises with Missouri, of the Fu- 
gitive Slave law,” of Territorial legislation. 


One other argument I offer to prove that coalitions and 
compromises on moral questions are sinful, abominable, and 
ultimately unsuccessful. ‘They involve the recognition of a 
carnal policy in paeng anaes to the promoters of evil 
for a promised good. Paul pronounced the damnation of 
those as just who did evil that good might come. Why not? 
How can a fountain send forth at the same place sweet wa- 
ter and bitter? Can the fig tree bear olive berries? No 
more can principles of evil, work, of themselves good re- 
sults, by whatever efforts yon make, whatever associat ns 
you form. : 


more, that 


Oh! ye temporizing politicians, ye truckling north- 
men, ye worshippers at the altar of expediency! This 
is your reward, even the contempt and desertion of those 
whom you favored in evil. They are tricky, selfish and 
unreliable. When it shall suit them they will break com- 
pacts, threaten disunion, diregard compromises, and leave 
you amased and overwhelmed in your weakness. 

Such temporizing alliances weaken and blind those who 
form them. The first sacrifice of right dims the eye to 
truth, the second shuts, the third seals up, the fourth pulls 
out the very ba!l—till Sampson, once strong in God, grinds 
eyeless, in Philistine bonds. ° 

The truth I have here unfolded tells me that in no case 
can obedience to unjust law be required or rendered. | 
ma —— if I cannot resist, but I must never obey. This 
is the true Christian doctrine. This is the germ of liberty. 
Ah! but wicked men, enacting oppressive measures, them- 


— — 


ee 
he would thus offend some and diminish (as they would may 
his usefulness. Particularly, persons of this class 4 f) 
not have ministers of Christ preach against slavery, whieh 
is now agitating the whole country, North and South, aad 
threatening the dissolution of the United States. They tal 
us nothing must be done to impair the sacredness of thy 
“Fugitive Slave Bill,” but we must, (they say) “regard ang 
obey it, in its spirit and letter, for the preservation of the Yq, 
ion.” Still, Gods word requires us to love our neighbor as 
ourselves, and do unto others as we would have others dy 
unto us. We are also required by Divine authority to re. 
lieve the oppressed, “defend the poor and fatherless, undp 
the heavy burdens, let the oppressed go free, break every 
yoke, and deal bread tothe hungry.” But a law has beep 
passed called the “Fugitive Slave Bill,” which forbids the 
reeman, North or South, to harbor a slave, or i 
him in any manne1, under penalty of one thousand dollay 
fine, and imprisonment for six months. Any man harbor. 
nee runaway slave, knowing him to be such, is liable » 
suffer these heavy penalties. If a man allows a fugitive tp 
sleep in his barn upon the straw, and gives him some food 
and a cup of cold water, he may be fined and imprisoned 
by the law ofthe United States. Ifa runaway slave should 
actually come to me for food, and ask for a lod 
for the night, that he — pursue his way to Canada, the 
land of freedom for the slave, shall I befriend and relieys 
the oppressed fugitive, and do as I would be done by uw. 
der like circumstances, or shall I refuse to harbor him and 
obey the unrighteous law of the land? Ifsuch a case should 
happen, I should choose to befriend the poor slave and 

the ~~ law of God, rather than the unrighteous law of 
men. If my obedience should bring on war and bloodshed 
the blame would rest upon the framers of the unri 
statute, and not upon the freeman who cannot consi 
obey it, because it conflicts with the higher law of Gad 
Strange, in the nineteenth century, that Congress couli 
pass such a lay, which is opposed to humanity, liberty and 
the law of God. Nay, itis opposed: to the Gospel, and tp 
the spirit of the age, and ought not to be enforced. I have 
spoken of this unrighteous statute as an example of the us. 
just laws by which slavery is upheld, perpetuated and ex. 
tended inthis land of freedom. As I reflect upon them] 
seem to hear God say to his prophets, “cry aloud, spare not” 
lift up your voices like a trumpet, and dow the America 





selves the very tyrants who despise law, cry out, obey the 
law. 

Obedience to law! Yes! If it be God’s truth embod- 
ied, God’s justice uttered, God’s liberty proclaimed for man. 
But if it be Satan’s falsehoods, and man’s oppressions, I say 
obedience is sin—it is a coalition of evil, a eqncession to 
wrong, @ compromise of truth. 

We would gladly make further extracts from this excel- 
lent discourse, but must forbear. The Preacher and the 
Editor who gave it publicity deserve the thanks of the com. 
munity. 

IT. We thank some unknown friend for sending usa copy 


of the Windham County Transcript, Danielsonvyille, (Con..,) | 


Jan. 31., containing a sermon by Rev. H. B. Smith, of Ab- 


people their transgression, “and the house of Jacob their 
sins.” But, saysthe friend and abettor of slavery, “do on 
regard the voice of the Lord”—rather, for the sake of 

and the Union “keep silence, and submit to the edict of th 
Supreme Court of the land,” which declares that the slave 
“have no rights which white men are bound to r m 
Now, shall we obey the voice of the slaveholders and their 
abettors incrime, or shall we, us christians and ministers ¢ 
the gospel, obey God rather than men. The duty of every 
man is rendered plain from the Bible, for he ought to obey 
God rather than men, even if he should suffer persecution 
and death from the avowed enemies of truth and virtue. 
We ought to obey God and do right, though the whok 
world be againstus. We should stand up for truth, libes 
ty and righteousness whether the Union stands or falls, If 


we do, and obey God, in the face of much opPositicg, 
tter to 





Ington. 


‘ExT. ‘‘We onght to obey God rather than men.”’—Acts 11. 29. 


This is a compact, orderly, argumentative discourse, of | 


the style so common in New England, forty yearsago. We 
will present a skeleton of it, chiefly in the preacher’s own 
well chosen words. 

lst. We ought to obey God rather than man, on account 
of his supremacy. He sits upon,the throne of the universe, 
and does “according to his will in the armies of heaven and 
among the inhabitants of the earth.” He is infinitely ex- 
alted above all created intelligencies ; being over all and 
above all, the supreme ruler. He sits upon the circle of the 
earth, and the inhabitants are in his sight as grasshoppers. 


2d. We ought to obey God rather than men, because his 
laws are perfect and right, but the laws of men are some- 
times imperfect and wrong. The moral law as comprised 
in the ten commandments, is perfect, and founded in right. 
It is of universal application, and should be obeyed by all 
men. The same may be said of all the commands of God’s 
Holy Word. They are all perfect, and founded in right- 
eousness, and obedience to them will promote the highest 
happiness of man—nay, the highest welfare of the humar 
race. Look to some applications of this principle in prac- 
tical life. For example, God commands the preacher of 
the Gospel to proclaim his whole counsel, whether men will 
hear or forbear. But some, in every church and congrega- 
tion, would have the minister sretdh only the milder doc- 
trines of Christianity. 


The preacher here enumerates some of the unpopular doc- 


trines of orthodoxy, which so many are unwilling to hear | 


preached, and adds: . 


Ought the minister of the Gospel to gratify the portion 
of his congregation that dislikes the humbling doctrines of 
Christianity, or shall he please "God by declaring all his 
truth, as revealed in his Word? Others would not have 
the minister preach againet the sins of the age, the commu- 





shall please our Heavenly Father, which is 
have the friendship of the whole world beside. But we 
unto us when all men speak well of us, because we favor, 
directly or oe vyoge Oe eir sinful practices. 
3. We ought to o y God rather than men, because w 
| shall promote our spiritual advancement, and the highest 
| welfare of the human race. It was this determinatia 
| which made holy men of old instrumental in promoting th 
honor of God,,and the best interests of thier fellow me. 
To this principle, which dwelt in the heart of the pat 
archs and prophets, the world is indebted for what virtu 
and righteousness existed, in the remote periods of antiqu:- 


| 


Y istorical illustrations, ancient and modern, are here i» 
troduced by the preacher, in the course of which, a jus 
tribute is paid to the Waldenses, to Wickliffe, Luther, 
| Knox, Baxter, and their co-laborers, also to the Puritans d 
England and New England. 

Such are the outlines and illustrations of Mr. Smith’s arge 
ment and doctrine. 

The improvement and application equally indicate % 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed.’”’. The heads art 
| as follows: 

1. If we obey God rather than men, we shall becom 

strong and efficient christians. f 
| 2. If we obey God rather than men we shall give goo 
| evidence of the genuineness of our piety. 
| 3. We must obey God rather than men, in order to met 
the wants of our age and nation. 

This closing part of the discourse is too rich to be dé 
missed with a mere outline. We hope to find room forit 
another time, but cannot promise. The whole sermé 
should appear in a more permanent form—a model of # 








*To this it might be added that many advise us to obey ™ 
rather than God when they tell us we must not “proclaim liber 
throughout all the land, to all the inhabitants thereof’ because &* 





nity, the church and the nation to which he belongs, because | pretended, that our fathers agreed to refrain from doing it.— ii 
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os . 
gon, at once radical and truly conservative, progres- 


re and orthodox. The country needs more of the kind, 
ud everywhere, as an antidote, alike to anti-orthodoxy 
pong reformers, and to pro-slayery among the nominally 
othodox. 

We confess we hail, with uncommon gratification, a dis- 
wirse like this, from the Congregational pulpit in Abing- 
a, Conn, from which we heard the gospel, statedly, for 
gre years, frou the age of thirteen to eighteen, and have 
peard it, occasionally, ever since ; the congregation in 
wbich, from its first organization, more than a century ago, 
gat paternal ancestors worshipped, the parish in which 
they lived, and are buried. _ In the preacher, Mr. Smith, 
ye think we recognize the historian of Old Abington, and 
iy has studied his subject. Thauk God, New England, her 
orthodoxy, and her stern opposition to oppression and ser- 


rility ure not yet dead. 
> ———~1 + or 
For the Principia. 
NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 
No. 30. 

We hear much about Personal Liberty Bills, in the Free 
States. These Personal Liberty Bills are in bad odor with 
the slaveholder, and yet, if they are like a /ate one of Ver- 
nont, be ought to value them highly, as a Northern recog- 
sition of bis right of property in slaves. The present law 
of that State relative to fugitive slaves is a noble one. It 
wakes no servile bow to slaveholders, and recognizes no 
wthority of the Federal Government to enact statutes a- 

inst the unquestionable rights of humanity. But her 
iste law, preceding the present, deserved anything but com- 
mendation. It was a rebellious, servile, vacillating, cruel, 
mperstitious thing. It subjected any person concerned in 
dave-catching, to a fine not exceeding a thousand dollars, 
or to imprisonment not over five years. Surely that must 
bea crime of some magnitude for which the offender should 
wffer such a penalty. But the very next section to that 
which imposed the penalty, provided that the people might 
tuke a Romish indulgence to commit the crime, freely. The 
indulgence, however, did not come from His Holiness, but 
from Federal officials, who, like the Pope, were exalted 
shove right, and had power to dispense the privilege of sin- 
sing, Only let a Federal Judge, within the District of Ver- 
mont, or the marshal, or the deputy Marshal, say the word, 
ad, if a slave was confiding enough to try Vermont law, | 

allthe people might run with a shout, in pursuit. Such 
was the power of National Sovereignty to make a wicked 
act, duty. 

It is true, the law of Vermont, if law it may be called 
seured to the fugitive slave a jury trial. Rut what was 
the question submitted to the jury? Was «dt whether he 
owed to the claimant service which he ought in honesty to 
pay? Nothing at all like it. What then? It was wheth- 
et he had been the victim of such robbery that the rob- 
bery must not be interfered with! That was the question 
for the jury to decide, the whole of it. The law in effect 
said to the slave, ‘We deliver up none who are falsely 
claimed, but if it has really been your lot to be a slave, 
your aspirations for liberty can have no encouragement 
here.” Such was the admired liberty law of Vermont, a 
law which posterity will reckon among the wonders of an 
age of human chattelhood. As the slave goes back to a 


land of whips and chains from such a jury trial, how ought | avoided. 


he to magnify its privilege? If the liberty laws of other 








Whipple, collector of Portsmouth. Washington sought the 
collector’s aid in reclaiming the woman. It is understood, 
too, that he applied to the Governor of New Hampshire. 
But it was all in vain, for it was too early for the people to 
tolerate rendition. It does not appear that he tried the 
fugitive Act signed by himself, three years before. 

All State legislation against the fugitive slave act, should 
proceed onthe ground that that Act is unconstitutional 
and tyrannical, not in its form only, but in its very pur- 
pose. It is an important right of State Sovereignty to ad- 
minister protecting justice to all the people within its lim- 
its, whether natives or emigrants from other States. ‘This 
right is not yielded by « constitutional provision which 
seeks to remedy the fraud of servants in escaping from their 
rightful masters. Let it never be dreamed that Congress 
has higher authority for tyranny than a State Government 
has for right. There is no higher authority in the world 
than that of a State Government legislating for the protec- 
tion of every innocent person within its bounds: nor any 
less to be respected than that of Congress, perverting an 
excellent Constitution to the support of the “sum of all vil- 
lainies.” 

It is hardly questionable that the legislation of some of 
the Free States, by its implied admission of the right of 
property in man, has done something to promote the pres- 
ent misunderstanding between the North and the South. 
Had all Northern legislation proceeded on a denial of such 
a right, there would have been less cause to complain of 
Northern bad faith, in seeking to restrict the enjoyment of 
a right admitted to exist. At any rate, the admission by 
Free States that slaves are property under the Constitution, 
wrongs them, and contributes to the hopelessness of their 
lot. a 

— > — Oo < — 
Communicated for the Principia 
THE REPUBLIC OF HAYTI. 





Publie attention has of late been called to an emigration | 
movement among the people of color in the United States. | 
We allude to that of the Haytian Government, whose gen- | 
eral agent, James Redpath, has opened a Bureau in Bos- | 
ton, appointed agents, and published a “Guide to Hayti,” 
for distribution among the class invited. This work con- 
tains a description of the Island, its -soily climate, products 
and minerals : its towns and villages, historical sketch of 


and laws relating to emigrants, with a variety of useful 
information. 

ult., it will be interesting to noticé what are the offers and 
people of their own race in the States. 

the Colonization Society. Hayti is the only genuine Afri. 
ken, their nationality, inhabiting a beautiful and fertile is- 
land, contiguous to our own shores, any proposition made 
to the people of African descent among us, emanating from 
them, must meet with a greater respect and attention, than 
others avowedly designed to get rid of that element of our 


population, because thereby doing justly by them would be 


The Republic of Hayti has under its present ruler, Presi- 





States are like the former one of Vermont, the sooner they | dent Geffard, evidenced an amount of energy and progres- 
disappear to make room for others like Vermont’s present | sive spirit, which deserves enconium and support. ‘The great 
law, the more creditable it will be for those States. How | want of Hayti is au industrious and skilled agricultural 
long will the Legislatures of Free States be duped by the| population. The very life hitherto necessary to maintain 
ally fiction that the South was bought into the Union by | intact their national existence, that of the soldier, has unfit- 
Magreement on the part of the North to deliver up fugi-| ted them for an energetic industrial career. 
uve slaves? When will they learn that our national com- | contains nearly 20,000,000 acres of the most fertile land in 
pact is a compact of justice and not of tyranny, that it rec-| the world, capable, under proper culture, of producing 
oguizes a right of service due under legal contract, but not | all the tropical and temperate cereals, fruits, and vege- 
stright of property in human beings! ‘Time was, when the | tables. Hayti exports 55,000 lbs of coffee annually, and 
North was not so fooled, and when a slave could not be | could easily place in the market a million bales of cotton 
reclaimed under the old fugitive law of 1793, because the | For the latter staple it is unequalled. Actual experiment. 
People knew that they had never bound themselves to do | shows that the Sea Island plant, becomes perrenial, grows 
= act revolting to their sense of right. The attempt and | and spreads to the size of a small tree, produces two crops 
failure of President Washington to reclaim a female slave | a year, averaging 500 lbs per crop, thus returning per acre 
‘eaped to New Hampshire, should be understood by every. | about 600 Ibs. of clean cotton, which has been sold in the 


This movement differs in its inception from the efforts of | corresponds. Teceive any | 
fellowship or communion who use yoy liquors as a 
, ener be e, or buy or hold human beings as property, or 
co-American Nationality. A race of former slaves, self- pent be Boh en J leties, or who 8 ale : Pee any of 


emancipated, who for sixty years have maintained unbro- | these unfruitful works of darkness.” 


Convention, and to give my opinion upon the 
“How can American Slavery be Abolished?” I consider 
the application is made to me, as conceiving me to represent 
the anti-slavery body in this country ; and i 
speak their sentiments as well as my own in expressing the 
widest difference of epinion with you, upon the merits of 


then cultivated fur the sugar cane, was over 30 per cent 
the acre more than Jamaica. About 2700. Ibs of raw su” 
gar per acre is the average yield. It is for the purpose of 
restoring the island to its former material prosperity, as 
well as to aid their oppressed brethren here, that the emi- 
gration movement has been inaugufated. 

The Haytian Government offers to each person of African 
or Indian descent who may wish to emigrate, if the head 
of a family, a free homestead of five caneaux, or over fifteen 
acres of fertile land ; or if a single man, two cancaux, or 
over six acres ; a free passage to Hayti, eight day’s provis- 
ion &e., after landing, or until the emigrants can get loca- 
ted ; it will provide work for those who cannot commence 
for themselves, will give land for schools and churches, and 
guarantees citizenship after one year’s residence, and perfect 
religious freedom. 

There is much to interest our colored people in this move- 
ment. The Guide to Hayti, and any other information, 
may be obtained of James Redpath, General Agent, Hay- 


tian Bureau of emigration, Boston, Mass. ‘ 

The two companies that have already sailed, were main- 
ly composed of free people of color, driven from South Car- 
olina. They have organized themselves into cotton grow- 
ing associations, and will devote their energies in that di- 
rection. The first company arrived at Port-au-Prince on 
the 16th of January, and are now located at St. Marks, 
about 40 miles from the Capitol. These parties take with 
them religious and moral habits, and will establish church- 
es and schools. The progress of the movement will be 
watched with interest. 

- - weer < 





‘ For the Principia. 
LETTER FROM WISCONSIN. . 


The following Letter speaks for itself. It indicates the position 
which loyalty to Christ requires at the present time, of every true 


Church in the Nation, in presence of such an overshadowing crime, 
as Slaveholding, and such a prevalent vice as Intemperance. 
H. T. C. 


Wuire Creex, Avams Co. Wis., Feb. 13th 1861. 
o the Secretary of the Church Anti-Slavery Society, Jew- 
ett City, Conn. 

Dear Brother in Christ. I have this moment read the 
circular of the Church Anti-Slavery Society, in the Amer- 
ican Baptist ; a paper printed at New York, the Organ of 
the American Baptist Free Mission Society, and hasten 
to let you know that I am heartily glad to see it. May the 
Great Head of the Church abundantly bless the enterprise. 
A Baptist Church was organized here in Aug. 1859 


the Haytian nation, and the translation of its constitution thoroughly radical. I give you a quotation.from the dec- 
laration of faith. 


“We believe that it is the imperative duty of the church 


As this movement has fairly commenced, the second com- | as a body and of each individual member composing the 
pany of emigrants having sailed from Boston, on the 26th | body, to maintain a distinct and or separation in 
their communion and fellowship from 


advantages tendered by the Haytian Government to the — ‘Sen ae all who are i communion 


aveholders, and 


I will aleo pen the clause in our church covenant which 
“That we will not receive any to church 


Truly and Affectionately yours, for no slavery. 
Revspen THOMPSON. 
Minister of the Gospel. 
sncnateentelpmcenttdinenataiatadinaiiaes 
LETTER FROM LORD BROUGHAM. 
Broveuam, November 20. 


Sir—I feel honored by the invitation to attend the Boston 
question, 





believe that I 





body. Mr. Sumner has informed us about it, by publishing | New York market at 14 cts. per pounnd. At the close of 
w atograph correspondence between Washington and Mr, ' this last century, the yicld of the immense plains of Hayti, 





those who promoted the Harper’s Ferry expedition, and for 
the fate of those who suffered for their conduct in it. No 
one wil] doubt my earnest desire to see slavery extinguish- 
ed ; but that desire can only be gratified by lawful means 
—a strict regard for the rights of property, or what the 
law declares to be property, and a constant repugnance to 
the shedding of blood. No man can be conside por 
unless he not only suffers, but is witness to truth; and he 
does not bear this testimony who seeks a lawful object by 
illegal means. Any other course taken for the abolition 
of slavery can only delay the consummation we so devoutly 
wish, besides exposing the community to the hazard of an 
insurrection, perhaps less hurtful to the master than the 
slave. When the British emancipation was finally carried 
it was accomplished by steps, and five years elapsed bej 
tween the commencement of the measure in 1833 and its 
completion in 1838. 

e declaration of the law which pronounced a slave free 





as soon as he touched British ground, (erroneously ascribed 
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to the English courts under Lord Mansfield, but really made 

, 4 ju in Scotland,) may seem to be inconsistent 

the principle now laid down. But I am bound to ex- 

ress my doubts if such a decision would have been given, 

Jamaica touched upon the coasts of this country. Itis 

certain that the judges did not intend to declare that all 
in slaves sho 





the case supposed, which somewhat resembles that of 
America. 

In the elevation of your new President, all friends of 
America, of its continued union, of the final extinction of 
slavery by peaceful means, and of the utter immediate ex- 
tinction of the execrable slave trade—all friends of the hu- 
man race must heartily rejoice. They will, let us hope, 
find in him a powerful ally, as his country may expect to 
find an able, a consistent, and an honest ruler. 

I have the honor to be your faithful servant, 
Brovenam. 
James Reppatn, Esq., Boston, U. S. 


REPLY. 


Boston, January 28th, 1861. 
To Henry, Lory Brovenam: 

My Lorp,—I have received your reply to our question— 
“How can American Slavery be Abolished ?” 

[ take exceptions to its erroneous ethical a and 
appeal from Brougham, the English Lord, to Henry Broug- 
ham, the tribune of the English people, to sustain me. 

I appeal from the nobleman, whose letter is now quoted, 
with eager approval, by every pro-slavery journal of our 
cities, to the popular orator whose words, radiant with the 
light of Heaven, have so often confounded the most cunning 
sophistries of the allies of the oppressor. I appeal from the 
Lord who so recently has said :—“No one can doubt my 
earnest desire to see slavery extinguished, but that desire 
can only be gratified by lawful means—a strict regard to 
the rights of property, or what the law calls property, and a 
constant repuguance to the shedding of blood,”—to the 
noble young Englishman, of lowly birth, who thrilled two 
continents with these eloquent words :— 

** Tell me not of rights—talk not of the property of the planter in 
his slaves. I deny the rights; I acknowledge not the property. 
The principles, the feelings of our common nature rise in rebellion 
againstit....... In vain you tell me of laws that sanction such 
aclaim. There is a law above all the enactments of human codes-the 
same throughout the world, the same in all times—such as it was 
before the daring genius of Columbus pierced the night of ages, and 
opened to one world the sources of power, wealth and knowledge ; 
to another, all unutterable woes. Sach itis at this day. Itis the 
law written by the finger of God on the heart of man; and by that 
law, unchangeable and eternal, while men despise fraud, and Leathe 
rapine, and abhor blood, they shall reject with indignation the wild 
and guily fantasy, that man can hold property in man.” 

When you have pronounced your jndgment, my Lord, 
on this point, I may sustain certain other exceptions, not 
above noted, by equally excellent authority. 

I have the honor to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
_———>— or 
HALTING BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. 


Senator Wilson of Massachusetts, made an 
speech in the Senate, Feb. 21, in which he said many admi- 
rable things against siavery, and nobly vindicated the peo- 
ple of color. But after all, he almost destroyed its effect 
by fatal concessions. Look at the following: 

“Men who are quenching freedom’s holy fire in this age 
in Republican America, may level their taunts and gibes 
at Massachusetts, but she will continue to have unfaltering 
faith in the conviction that human slavery is a crime against 
humanity. She opens God’s Holy Word, and the impera- 
tive injunctions of inspiration—break every yoke—undo the 
heavy burden—let the oppressed go free, flash upon her 
vision. She gazes into the ves of perished nations— 
sees that Slayery poisoned their national life, hastened their 
decay, decline, fall. She reads in the brilliant pages of 
Bancroft: “It is a calumny to charge the devastation of 
Italy upon the barbarians. The large Roman plantations 
tilled by slaves’ labor were its ruin. Slavery had effected 
the decline of the Roman people, and had wasted the land, 
before a Scythian or a Scandanavian had crossed the Alps. 


James Reppatnu. 


eloquent 


A little further on, in the same column, comes the follow. 


“But she is not unmindful of her constitutional duties, to 
her obligations to the Union, and to her sister States. Up 
to the verge of Constitutional power she will go ia main- 
tainance of her cherished convictions, but she has not shrunk 
and she does not mean to shrink, from the performance of 
her obligations as a member of this confederation of con- 
stellated States. She has never sought, she does not seek, 
to encroach by her own acts, or by the action of the Fed- 
eral Government, upon the Constitutional rights of her sis- 
ter States. Jealous of her own rights, she will respect the 
rights of others. Claiming the power to control her own 
domestic policy, she freely accords that power to her sister 
States. Conceding the rights of others, she demands her 
own. Loyal to the Union, she demands loyalty in others. 


And so her “constitutional duties and obligations,” nulli- 
fy “the imperative injunction of inspiration to break every 
yoke!” 


uld instantly cease. and yet such | 
would have been the inevitable effect of their judgment, in | 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 1861. 





THE GREAT CHANGE. 

The fourth of March has come and gone. James Bu- 
chanan has moved out of the great white house. Abraham 
Lincoln has moved in. The Democratic party has gone 
ont of power. The Republican party has come into power, 

The first great object of the out-going President and his 
Administration, was to protect slave “property.” The first 
| distinct annunciation of his policy, by the incoming Presi- 





| dent is, that the same species of “property” shall be protected | 


as heretofore. Of no other property, of no other interest, 
| material, or otherwise, of any section of the country, does 
he utter a syllable, unless it be to inquire, timidly, “wheth- 
| er it might not be well, at the same time, to provide by 
| law for the enforcement of that clause of the Constitution 
which guarantees that ‘the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States”’—including the privilege of being lynehed 
| for speaking the truth, or for not wearing a padlock on their 
| lips. 

The out-going President was zealously intent on the bus- 
iness of catching runaway negroes. The incoming Presi- 
dent is careful to assure the christian and civilized world, 
that that sublime function of the Government is to contin- 
ue in exercise, as usual. He thinks—and we think with 
him—that “if the slaye is to be surrendered, it can be of 
little consequence to him or others, by which authority, 
(State or National,) it is done.’ To which it might have 
been added that it is of little consequence to the slave or 
others, whether the hunting pack of biped bloodhounds, be 
kennelled and headed by James Buchanan, or by Abraham 
Lincoln. Or this, only, that the execration of good men, the 
world over, will have to be transferred from the former to 
the latter, he himself, with his eyes open, consenting. 

The out-going President, up to the hour when the in- 
coming President was elected, always held, as did all his 
predecessors when in power, that the Federal Government 
is a government proper, and not a mere confederacy of 
States, at liberty to secede or nullify whenever they pleased. 
The in-coming President, like all other Presidents in office, 
is of the same mind. In this, we think him altogether cor- 
rect. 

The out-going President held that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must protect slavery in the Territories. The in- 
coming President raises the question, “Must Congress pro- 
tect slavery in the Territories?” And he returns for an- 
swer, “The Constitution does not expressly say.’ And so 
he leaves it to be inferred that it is a doubtful question, in 
his mind. He is not quite certain as to his duty on that 
subject. As to the question, whether Congress may not 
prohibit slavery in the Territories,—he ignores it altogeth- 
er, making no mention of it, as though it were a by-gone 
controversy, as Mr. Seward said, in his speech of January 
30th, in the Senate. 

The out-going President always acted upon the principle 
that “the Federal Government shall never interferere with 
the domestic institutions of the States, including that of per- 
sons held for service.” The in-coming President adds to 
his avowal of the same principle, that he bas no objection 
to an amendment of the Constitution, “making it express 
and irrevocable’ beyond the power of the “sovereign peo- 
ple” to amend it back again. 

And so he thinks it very strange that anybody should be 
“dissatisfied” with Mr. Buchanan’s moving out of the white 
house, and letting him move into it. We think so too; 
and we think it equally strange that anybody except politi- 
cal jobbers and aspirants, should have lifted a finger to 
turn out Mr. Buchanan and put in Mr. Lincoln, when all 
the fuss of secession, threatened, before hand, might have 
been avoided by the selection of another tenant for the 
white house. . 





ee ee 
CONGRESS ! 

If Congress had been at work ever sinee the first open- 
ing of the session, in December, to devise ways and means 
to renew and inflame the anti-slavery agitation, throughout 
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the country, they could not have better accomplished their 





intended object, than they have done. The Southern mes, 
bers, by their insolence, and most of the Northern 
bers, by their servility, have helped to make abolitionints » 
the North, and to inflame and encourage rebellion at th 
South. 

The action reached has done nothing toward appeasi 
the slaveholders, but much to rouse and necessitate aati. 
slavery activity. That action has concentrated op tro 
points—the very points, of all others, most directly caley. 
lated to operate, powerfully, upon the entire Norther, 
mind. 

First, the Resolution adopted, early in the SeS8i0n re. 
commending to the Free States, the repeal of Persona! 
Liberty bills, giving full swing to the odious Fugitine 


to remonstrate.—Second, the startling proposal to amend 
the Constitution, so as to perpetuate slavery by netiong 
action, denying the power of the people to undo the mischief ! 
—Two such fire brands of agitation were never threwn jp. 
to the comiunity, before. If the North were an ireberg 
two such red hot bolts, were sufficient, one would taink, t 
inflame, or dissolve it. If it be otherwise—if the Northen 
people can stand this, the spirit of liberty is lowe: among 
them, than among the slaves! They are less onpable thay 
the fugitives, of maintaining their freedom ! 
-—s +r --~< 


THE NORTHERN TRAITORS AND THE SOUTHER, 
ONES. 





The Southern traitors haye rebelled against the Unio 
for the sake of slavery:—the Northern have rebelled 
against Liberty, for the sake of the Union :—and both for 
political preferment, the spoils of office, the prerogatives of 
power through the perpetuity of slavery. 

The Southern traitors rebel against the Federal Govern. 
ment—the Northern against the Sovereignty and the Liber. 
ties of the People. 

The Southern traitors, having lost the cleetion, and the 
Capitol, trample the Constitution under foot. The North. 
ern traitors, having won the election and the Capitol, ar 
attempting to subvert the Constitution, by the action of Con- 
gress and the State Legislatures, without even asking leave 
of the people, and so to subvert it, as to proclaim it beyond 
the power of the people to recover it into their hands again 

The Southern traitors expected to carry their measures by 
open violence, the Northern by craftiness and deception. 

The Southern traitors stole the public funds, the public 
arms, the fortifications of public material defence, The 
Northern traitors attempt to steal the People’s right 
amend their own Constitution—to take away from them, 
“in perpetuity” the Constitutional fortresses of freedom! 

The Southern traitors arc out of power, at a distance from 
us, and cannot harm us. The Northern traitors are in pov- 
er, in our very midst, at the Capitol, with the Government 
patronage, the Army, the Navy, the Treasury, and, as they 
think, the State Legislatures at their bidding. 


Ho! Freemen, to the rescue! Now—now—NOW! Or 
be slaves, with your posterity, forever! Speak out, in 
thunder tones. And so speak that the traitors shall be abasb- 
ed, and confounded before you. 

pnasiensiinettniettiiaenendi. 
THE FETTER FORGED FOR US. 


Can it be put on, and riveted? 


THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 
The following is the proposed amendment to the Constitution, rt 
ported by Mr. Corwin. 


Be it Resolved. Ry the Senate and House of Representatives 0 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, two-thirds 
both houses concurring, that the following article be proposed @ 
the legislatures of the several statcs, as an amendment to the Cor 
stitution of the United States, which, when ratified by three-fourt* 
of said legislatures, shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, * 
part of said Constitution, viz: ; ‘ 

“That no amendment shall be made to the Constitution whiet 
will authorize or give Congress power to abolish or interfere, with 
in any State, with the domestic institutions thereof, including that 
persons held to labor or seryitude by the law of said State.” 


The above passed the House of Representatives by* 
bare two-thirds vote of 133 to 65, and the Senate, on the 
4th of March, just before the Inauguration, by a bare ‘? 
third’s vote of 24 to 12. 

The Constitution as it is, either authorizes the aboliti« 
of slavery in the States by act of Congress or it does ## 
Those who voted for the above amendment either beliew! 
that the present Constitution does thus authorize a Natior 
al abolition of Slavery, or they did not. 





slave bill, enough, of itself, to rouse the stones of the streets 
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—_—— _ ———— — 
jf they did thus believe, then they knowingly yoted to 
an abolition Constitution into a pro-slavery one, 
gihout leave of the people, and attempted to put it out of 
ihe power of the people to alter it back again. 
If they believed otherwise, namely, that the present Con- 
gitation does not confer that authority on Congress, thea 
betrayed their fear that the people, if the opportunity 


yent them ! 


jn either case, they knowingly and of set purpose, voted | 


w have the nation ilself take effectual measures for perpet- 
gating sidvery, and for tying up its own hands against any 


fare action to the contrary. They voted to “make slavery | 
sational’ now, if it never had been before. They voted to | 


uke the Constitution and the Government out of the hands 
of the people, and to establish forever, a government over 
ihe people, and distinct from them. They voted to abro- 
our Republican Government, and to set up the Gov- 
nment of an Oligarchy of slaveholders in its stead. 
BUT CAN THEY Do IT? 

(an two-thirds of both Houses of Congress, tind three 
fourths of the State Legislatures take the Federal Govern- 
nent out of the hands of “the people of the United States” so 
that they can never get it back again ? 

We shall see! Let them try it if they dare. and see what 
‘gue PeoPLE” will do with them ! 

> eee 
OUR NATIONAL CHARTERS. 


In consequence of the increased sales of “Our National 
Charters,” growing out of the recent demands and propo- 
als at the seat of Government, for an unchangeable change 
in the Constitution, so as forever to prevent its “establish- 
ing justice and securing the blessings of liberty to the peo- 
ple of the United States and their posterity’—we are in- 
duced to offer the work, in various packages, at somewhat 
reduced prices, and especially to meet the wants of those 
vho buy for distribution or for sale, in larger quantities 
than can well be sent through the Post Office, and subject- 
eto postage. 

this will be seen by referring to our advertisement, at the 
close of the last page of this paper. 

It will be noticed that, among the changes by maz/, is the 
ifer of four copies, postage prepaid, for 50 cents—nine 

ies, instead of eight, for $1,00,--Twelve copies for $1,30, 
instead of $1,36.—Twenty copies, instead of eighteen, for 
#2,00,—and_ thirty-one copies instead of twenty-seven, for 
$3,00. 

Then, at the office, we deliver 4 copies for 38 cents—9 
copies, for 75 cents,—13 copies for $1,00-20 copies for $1,50 
—%8 copies for $2,00-46 copies for $3,00, and 100 copies for 
$6,00, and at the same rate for larger quantities. 

Those who reside near the stations of Express Compan- 
ies, will find it cheaper to order large packages by Express 
than by mail. And the transmission is safer, because the 
Express Companies give us a receipt, and are responsible 
for their safe delivery. Sometimes a cheaper transporta- 
tion may be obtained, by engaging country merchants buy- 
ing goods in New York, to have them packed in their box- 
€8, 

Our friends, we trust, will avail themselves of these pri- 
ces and opportunities to get supplies, cheap. 

It is a small matter for two or three persons, if not one, 
'omake up $6,00, and get 100 copies, which can be readily 
wld at a fair advance. ° 

~~ Soi —-—iC— 

Discussions on THE ConstituTiON, in the Chapel of 
the First Congregational Church, corner of South Third 
aod Eleventh Streets, Williamsburgh.— Question for next 
Tuesday Evening—Are there any provisions of the Con- 
sitution that forbid slavery, and that enable and require 
the Federal Government to abolish it in all the States and 


Territories 2 


> —~teer 


U.S. Troops.—There is reason to believe that a consid- 
ttable number of United States troops have again left Gov- 
trnors’ Island for some unknown destination. Orders for 

departure are known to have been received, and, as 
ilready noticed, extensive preparations for the dispatch’ of 
am ce, stores, &c., have been going op. Another de- 


tachment was expected to leave yesterday evening. At the 
nthly muster yesterday, 600 men were under arms.— 
orld. 


| Retws of the Duy, ; 


The returns from the North Carolina election indicate a 
heavy majority for the Union ticket, and against a Conven- | 
tion. The vote of Raleigh stands, Union ticket 712, Seces- 
sion 81; for Convention 220, against Convention, 540, Par- 
tial returns from other precincts give similar results.—T7'rzb., 








yere afforded them, would thus alter it, to. get rid of slave- | Friday. 


and they knowingly, and of set purpose, voted to pre- | 


The House of Representatives yesterday reconsidered their 
_ vote of the day before, rejecting Mr. Corwin’s amendment 
' to the Constitution, and, after some animated debate, final- 
ly adopted it by 133 Yeas to 65 Nays, one vote more than 
the necessary two-thirds. The amendment, which will now 
go to the Senate, and if it passes that body, will then be 
submitted to the Legislatures of the several States, is in the 
following language : 
| “That no amendment shall be made to the Constitution 
, which will authorize or give Congress power to abolish or 
interfere within any State, with the domestic institutions 
| thereof, including that of persons held to labor or servitude 
by the laws of said State.’ 


The majority of the Select Committee of Five yesterday, 

' submitted to the House of Representatives a report on the 

gue subject referred to them, as embraced in the Presi- 

| dent’s Message. relating to the Secession movement. They 

| repudiate the doctrine of Secession, and characterize it as 

| revolution, to be met by the enforcement of the laws, with 

the aid of the military, should the civil authorities prove in- 
adequate for the purpose.—Jb. 


Seward on Compromise.—'To-day, the Senate develop- 
ments indicate that Mr. Seward will go for neither the Crit- 
| tenden Compromise nor that of the “one horse Congress.” 
He will opchahier vote forso much of Mr. Corwin’s pro- 
| gramme as has already passed the House—probably no 
‘more. Ile has to-day proposed a National Convention, 
| which is perfectly satisfactory to the uncompromising Re- 
publicans. Tis Anti-slavery friends say he has been ma- 
| nenvering to win time. All the talk of efforts by the an- 
ti-compromisers here to displace him from the Cabinet, is 

| sheer fabrication.——Ib. 


The proposition from Mr. Corwin’s Committee, to recom- 
mend an amendment to the Constitution, providing that sla- 
very shall not be molested in the States, was passed by a 
two thirds vote in the House, amid uproarious applause. 

| Mr. Stanton of Ohio, made an irritating speech, which had 
better have been unmade. But the proposition itself is 
| hardly objectionable, and, together with one to calla Na- 
tional Convention, is as much as the Republicans can grant 
| without entering upon the backing-down policy. But it is 
| very doubtful if the measure can pass the Senate, from a 
strong disposition to refuse to do anything before the inau- 
guration.——Ib. 
We disagree with the Tribune. That proposal is the 
very worst of the whole! The worst that has yet been 


made. 





The “Peace Conference.” —The action of the Peace Confer- 
| ence did not find much favor in the eyes of Messrs. Seward 
and Trumbull, who represented the minority of the Com- 
mittee of Five. They recommended nothing more than a 
National Convention, which is not palatable to the South.— 
Tribune. 


Washington, Thursday Feb. 28, 1861.—The Postmaster 
General was this morning advised by telegraph from Fort 
Smith, that the Overland Mail was stopped by Indians, not 
by Texans as has been reported. 

The Postmaster at Madison, Florida, is using counterfeit 

stage stamps, contrary te law. The Department has been 
urnished with a specimen. 

A salute of one hundred guns was fired at noon, to-day, 
by United States batteries here, in honor of the pacification 
agreed on and recommended to Congress yesterday by the 
Pefce Conference. , 


s. 


Washington, Thursday, Feb. 28.—Myr. King of New 
York, (Rep.) presented a number of petitions signed by sev- 
eral thousand persons in favor of the Constitution as it is, 
and the Government, and enforcement of the laws.-Times. 

Mr. Seward of New York, (Rep..) said the Senator from 
Illinois, (Mr. Trumbull,) and himself, formed a minority on 
that Committee, and wished to submit a substitute as a mi- 
nority report, but the majority held that it was not compe- 
tent, so he asked leave to submit a joint resvlution in his 


dion to the Legi 
| tle, of Wisconsin, offered a proviso to the first section of the 





own name, in which the Senator from Illinois concurs. 

Whereas, The Legislatures of we | Illinois, and New | 
Jersey, have applied to Congress to call a Convention for | 
proposing amendments to the Constitution ; therefore 

Resolved, That the other States be invited to take the sub- | 
ject into consideration, and express their will on the sub- | 
ject to Congress, in pursuance of the fifth article of the Con- | 
stitution.— 1b. 


The proceedings of Congress, yesterday, were again ex- | 


tremely important. In the Senate, Mr. Crittenden, from 

the Select Committee, to whom the action of the Peace Con- | 
ference had been submitted, made a report recommending 
its adoption. Mr. Seward submitted « substitute, providing | 











for the submission of the Constitutional amendment ques. | 


8 of the various States. Mr. Doolit- 


amendment proposed by the Conference, decl against 
the right of any State to secede. Finally the report, the 
amendments, and the joint resolution adopting the report, 


were ordered to be printed, and laid over.— Ib. 


Ex-President Tyler and Mr. Seddon were serenaded at 
Richmond last evening, and both made speeches condemn- 
ing the action of the peace conference, and expressing no 
hope for the South under the Republican administration.—Ib. 


_ Returns from Raleigh, N. C., show an overwhelming ma- 
jority = secession, and against calling a State conven- 
tion. From other parts of the State, the returns indicate a 
majority for secession.— Ib. 

New-Mexico.—The Southern part of New-Mexico, known 
as Arizonia, is said to be in full blast of secession and re- 
bellion. Yet one of our proposed “pacification” measures 
is an “enabling act” to admit New-Mexico in the Union, as 
a State ! 

In the Virginia Convention, the action of the Peace Con- 
ference was incidentally considered, and appeared to be 
generally acceptable to the Union men, while it was of 
course denounced by the Secessionists. A resolution to 
submit to the people the question whether Virginia should 
stay by the North or go with the South, was referred to the 
Committee on Federal Relations. It was announced in 
Washington that Ex-President Tyler, since his return to 
Virginia, ‘being dissatisfied with the result of the Peace 
Conference, is doing everything in his power to precipitate 
secession.— Times, 


This Peace Convention simply assembled to see if the 
Republicans would back out aad consent to the partition of 
our territory between the free States and the slaveholding 
States. That was the whole of it. They have been work- 
ing at this business for nearly a month. The representa- 
tives of twenty-one States were present. Of these, thirteen 
were Republican States, and voted for Mr. Lincoln, and a 
fourteenth was from Kansas, admitted since the election. 
Seven were slaveholding States and voted against Lincoln. 
The Convention has succeded in its object as far as the del- 
egation of five of the Republican States were concerned. 
A majority of the delegations of these five have backed 
down and agreed to this partition. And these five, added 
to four of the slaveholding States, have carried the propo- 
sition ; four States not voting. Cabinet considerations, and 
tie votes, account for the position of the four States which 
did not vote. If all had voted. however, the result would 
have been the same. There has been all along, enough of 
the twenty-one States to make a majority of one in favor 
of the general scheme of a partition.—(J.8. P.) N. Y. Trib. 


Mr. Crittenden presented in the Senate a memorial 
signed by 14,000 women, of the Border States asking for 
compromise. It is supposed that the known gallantry of 
senators of all parties will render it very difficult for them 
to reject the prayer.—The World. 


Let us hear no more of the impropriety of women’s sign- 
ing Anti-Slavery petitions. 


A Traitor.—*I sent a dispatch to Judge Longstreet, that 
the Star of the West was coming with reinforcements. The 
troops were thus put on their guard, and when the Star of 
the West arrived, she received a warm welcome from boom- 
ing cannon, and soon beat a retreat.” 

Such is the confession of ex-Secretary Thompson, of 
Mississippi, who, at the time the dispatch was sent, was a 
member of the cabinet. History records the treason of 
Benedict Arnold, but nowhere does it show that he ever so 
far forgot his former manhood as to boast of it.—The 
World. ; 


Providence, March 1.—The House refused by a tie vote, 
to instruct the senators and request their representatives in 
Congress to vote for the propositions of the Peace Confer- 
ence. 

Secession abroad.—The N. Y. Evening Post copies from 
the Paris Constitutzonnel, a denial of the newspaper reports, 
circulated in the Slave States, that France had “given 
South Carolina assurances of sympathy, and even the 
promise of support, if needed.”— 

The Post also publishes a Letter of Horatio J. Perry, 
the United States Secretary of Legation, in Madrid, in 


which he says— 

“The United States could undertake any diplomatic en- 
terprise with any nation in Europe with ten fold confidence 
of success after the separation of the cotton States. Cotton 
is king, but wheat and corn, and beef and pork, and flax 
and hemp and wool, and iron, timber, ships, steam, manu- 
factures, and gold and tobacco, if you please, are a democ- 
racy more powerful than his majesty. They are invalua- 
ble in their own borders, and can, if need be, send abroad 
a better army than cotton ever dreamed of.” 


Washington, March 2.—The Senate will probably con- 
eur, by a two-thids vote, in the adoption of corwia’s reso- 
lution concerning non-interference with slavery in States 

























































whore it now exists. ‘Hunter and Mason, 
others from the South will probably oppose concurrence.— 
Post. 


The Tariff—Mr. Buchanan signed the Tariff bill to-day, 
and it therefore becomes « law. It is probable that if this 
session of Congress were not so near its close, the bill 
would have been vetoed, as some of its provisions are so 
obscure as to need an explanatory act. The President, 
however, at this stage of the proceedings, is not disposed to 
expose the interests of Pennsylvania to hazard by interpos- 
ing a veto, and accordingly sanctions the act. 


THE INAUGURATION OF MB. LINCULN. 
NO DISTURBANCE. 
WasuincTon, Monday, March 4, 1861. 

Pennsylvania Avenue appeared to-day like a street crown- 
ed with flags The national ensign is flying at every avail- 
able point, throughout its length. Every window, balcony, 
doorstep, on the route of procession is crowded with specta- 
tors, and upon every block of marble, or timber, or heap of 
building material pene are clustered like bees. 

The utmost of good humor seems to prevail, and no dis 
turbance has occurred of any importance. A large police 
force is stationed at the north door of the Capital. No one 
but ladies, and those mentioned inthe programme, are ad- 
mitted. 

The Senate Chamber is handsomely furnished with bro- 
caded chairs, ranged in rows between the desks of the Sen- 
ators. 

The entire galleries are. occupied by ladies in elaborate 
toilettes. Conspicuous among them are the ladies of the 
diplomatic corps, who appeared in full numbers, the gen- 
tlemen of the corps taking stations on the right of the Vice- 
President, d in their full court dress of gold-laced 
cocked hats, small sword, etc. 

Horace Greeley appeared in the reporters’ gallery. 

The order of arrangements, as settled by the Committee 
was as follows: 

‘Vo the left of the Vice-President were the Committee of 
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and pass a law by means of which to keep good that unan- 
imous oath? There is some difference of opinion whether 
this clause should be enforced by National or by State au- 
thority, but surely that difference is not a very material one. 
If the slave is to be surrendered, it can be of but little con- 
sequence to him or to others by which authority it is done. 
And should any one, in any ease, be content that this oath 
shall go unkept on a merely unsubstantial controversy, as 
to how it shall be kept? Again, in any law upon this sub- 
ject, ought not all the safeguards of liberty known in the 
civilized and humane jurisprudence tu be introduced, so that 
a freeman be not, in any case, surrendered as a slave? And 
might it not be well at the same time to provide by law for 
the enforcement of that clause in the Constitution which 
guaranties that ‘‘the citizens of each State shall be entitled 
to all the privile es and immuuities of citizens in the sever- 
al States.” I take the official oath to day with no mental 
reservations, and with no purpose to construe the Constitu- 
tion or laws by any hypercritical rules ; and while I do not 
choose now to as particular acts of Congress as proper 
to be enforced, I do suggest that it will be much safer for 
all, both in official and private stations, to conform to, and 
abide by all those acts which stand unrepealed, than to 
violate any of them, trusting to find impunity in having 
them held to be unconstitutional. 
It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration of a 
President under our Nationa] Constitution. uring that 
riod, fifteen different and poy distinguished citizens 
ave in succession administered the Executive branch of the 
Government. They have conducted it through many perils, 
and generally with great success. Yet with all this scope 
for precedent, I now enter upon the same task, for the brief 
constitutional term of four years, under great and peculiar 
difficulty. 
A disruption of the Federal Union heretofore only men- 
aced, is now formidably attempted. I hold that in contem- 


of these States is perpetual. 





arrangements; immediately behind them the heads of the 
various departments. 


THE INAVGURAL ADDRESS. 


Fe.tow Citizens oF Tue Unitep States: 

Ip compliance with a custom as old as the Government 
itself, I appear before you to address you briefly, and to 
take, in your presence, the oath prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, to be taken by the President be- 
fore he enters on the execution of his office. 

I do not consider it necessary at present for me to discuss 
those matters of administration about which there is no spe- 
cial anxiety or excitement. 

Apprehension seems to exist among the people of the 
Southern States that, by the accession of a Republican Ad- 
ministration, their property, and their peace and personal 
security are to be endangered. There has never been any 
reasonable cause for such apprehension. Indeed, the most 
ample evidence to the contrary bas all the while existed, 
and been open to their inspection. It is found in nearly all 
the published speeches of him who now addresses you. I 
do but quote from one of these speeches, when I declare 
that “I lave no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere 
with the institution of Slavery in the States where it ex- 
ists. Ibelieve I have no lawful right to do so, and I have 
no inclination to do so.” Those who nominated and elect- 
ed me did so with a full knowledge that I had made this 


them. And more than this, they placed in the platform for 
my acceptance, and as a law to themselves and to me, the 
clear and emphatic resolution which I now read : 

Resolved, That the maintainance inviolate of the rights of the 
States, and especially the right of each State to order and control 
its own domestic institutions according to its own judgment, exclu- 
sively, is essential to that balance of power of which the perfection 
and endurance of our political fabric depend ; and we denounce the 
lawless invasion, ~ armed force, of the soil of any State or Terri- 
tory, no matter under what pretext, as the gravest of crimes. 

now reiterate these sentiments, and in doing so, I only 
press upon the public attention the most conclusive evidence 
of which the case is susceptible, that the property, peace 
and security of no section are to be in any wise endangered 
by the now incoming Administration. I add too, that all 
the protection which, consistently with the Constitution and 
the laws, can be given, will be cheerfully given to all the 
States when lawfully demanded, for whatever cause, as 
cheenfully to one section as to another. 

There is much controversy about the delivering up of fu- 
gitives from service or labor. The clause I now read is as 
plainly written in the Constitution as any other of its provis- 
er Wo person held to service or labor in one State under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delivered up, on claim of the party to whom such service 
or labor may be due.” 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision was intended 
by those who made it for the reclaiming of what we call fu- 
we slaves, and the intention of the lawgiver is the law. 

] 


Constitution—to this provision as muchas any other. To |i 
the proposition, then, that slaves whose cases come within | t 
the terms of this clause “shall be delivered up,” their oaths 
are unanimous. Now if they would make thie effort in good | i 
temper, could they not, with nearly equal unauimity frame | 








vital element of perpetuity. It follows from these views 
that no State upon its own mere motion can lawfully get 
and many similar declarations, and had never recanted | out of the Union ; that resolves and ordinances to that effect 

are legally void, and that acts of violence within any State 
or States against the authority of the United States are in- 
surrectionary or revolutionary according to circumstances. 


and the laws, the Union is unbroken, and, to the extent of 
my ability, I shall take care, as the Constitution itself ex- 
pressly enjoins upon me, the laws of the Union be faithfully 
executed in all the States. 
simple duty on my part. 
far as is practicable, unless my rightful masters, the Ameri- 
can people, shall withhold the requisition, or in some au- 
thoritative manner direct the contrary. I trust this will not 
be regarded as a menace, but only as the declared 
of the Union that it will constitutionally defend an 
tain itself. 


there shal 
thority. The power confided to me will be used to hold, 
occupy and possess the 
the 
beyond what may be necessary for these objects there will 
be no invasion, no using of force against or among the peo- 
ple, anywhere. 


tion shall be so great and xo universal as to prevent compet- 
ent resident citizens from holding the Federal offices, there | 
will be no attempt to force obnoxious strangers among the | 
—_ that object. 

of t 

1 Members of Congress swear their support to the whole | the attempt to do so would beso irritating, and so nearly 


ments. It is safe to assert that no Government proper ever 
had a provision in its organic law for its own termination. 

Continue to execute all the express provisions of our Na- 
tional Constitution, and the Union will endure forever, it | 
being impossible to destroy it except by some action not | 

rovided for in the instrument itself. Again, if the United 
Beates be not a government proper, but an association of 
States in the nature of a contract merely, can it as a contract | 
be peaceably unmade by less that all the parties who made | 
it. One party to a contract may violate it, break it, so to | 
speak, but does it not require all to lawfully rescind it? | 
Descending from these general principles, we find the pro- | 
position that, in legal a ¢ Union is perpetual, | 
confirmed by the history of the Union itself. 

The Union is much older than the Constitution. It was 
formed, in fact, by the articles of association in 1774. It was 
matured and continued in the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776. It was further matured and the faith of all the 
then thirteen States, expressly plighted and engaged, that it 
should’be perpetual, by the articles of Confederation in 1778 
and finally in 1787, one of the declared objects for ordain- 
ing and establishing the Constitution was, to form a more 
perfect Union. But if the destruction of the Union by one, 
or by a part only of the States, be lawfully possible the 
Union is less than before, the Constitution having lost the 





I, therefore, consider that, in view of the Constitution 


Doing this I deem to be only a 
I shall perfectly perform it, 80 


urpose 
main- 


In doing this, there need be no bluodshed or violence, and 
be none unless it is forced upon the national au- 


roperty and places belonging to 
overnment, and collect the duties and imposts, but 


Where hostility tothe United States in any interior sec- 








While the strict legal right may exist. 
e Government to euforce the exercise of these offices, 


mpracticable withy}, that I deem it better to forego, for the 
ime, the uses of such offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be furnished 
n all parts of the Union. 

So far as possible, the people everywhere shall have that 








sense of perfect security which is most favo 
thought iat reflection. ” The course here eainoton 
followed, unless current events and experience shal] be 
a modification or change to be proper, and in eve: show 
und exigency my best discretion will be exercised, om 
to the circumstances actually existing, and with a view 
a hope of a peaceful solution of the national troubles 
the restoration of fraternal sympathies and affections aw 
there are parame in one section or another who seek to 
troy the Union at all events, and are glad of any pretext 
do it, 1 will neither affirm or deny. But if there be » 
I need address no word to them. ‘To those, however Who 
really love the Union, may I not speak? Before ent, 
upon so grave a matter as the destruction of our 
! fabric with all its benefits, its memories and its hopes, w 
| it not be well to ascertain why we doit? Will 0u haar 
so desperate a step while there is any portion of the ills 
fly — a no real existence? Will you, while the cer 
| tain ills you fly to, are greater than all the rea 4 
‘from? * . 1 Tones YOu fy 
| Will you risk the commission of se fearful a mi 
| All profess tu be contzut in the Union, if all Constitution} 
| rights can be maintained. Is it true, then, that any 9 
plainly written in the Constitution has been denied? | 
think not. Happily the human mind is so constituted that 
_no party can reach to the audacity of doing this. Thin if 
you can, ofa single instance in which a plainly written 
vision of the Constitution has ever been Jenied If, b i 
mere force of numbers, a majority should deprive & minori. 
of any clearly written constitutional right, it might, in , 
moral point of view, justify revolution—certainly would 
if such right were a vital one. But such is not our cage 
All the vital rights of minorities and individual sare 
plainly assured to them by affirmations and negations, guar. 
anties and prohibitions in the Constitution, that controyer. 








plation of universal law and of the Constitution, the Union | 
Perpetuity is implied if not | 
expressed in the fundamental law of all national Govern- | 


' secession? Ef 
sence of anarchy. 


sies never arise concerning them. But no organic law cap 
ever be framed with a provision specifically applicable tp 
every question which may occur in practival administration 
No foresight can anticipate nor any document of reasonable 
length contain express sang rgnee for all possible questions 
Shall fugitives from labor be surrendered by National or 
by State authority? The Constitution does not expressly 
say. Must Congress protest Slavery in tlie territories? 
The Constitution does not exactly say. From questions of 
this class spring all our constitutional controversies, and 
we divide upon them into majorities and minorities, 

If the minority will not acquiesce the majority must, or 
the Goverament must cease. There is no alternative for 
continuing the Government but acquiescence on the one 
side or the Dther. Ifa minority in such a case will secede 
rather than acquiesce, they make a precedent which, in tum, 
will ruin and divide them, for a minority of their own will 
secede from them whenever a majority refuses to be con. 
trolled by such a minority. 

For instance, may not any portion of a new confederacy, 
a year or two hence, arbitrarily secede again, precisely as 
portions of the present Union now claim to secede from it? 
All who cherish disunion sentiments are now being educa- 


ted to the exact temper of doing this. Is there such per- 
fect identity of interests among the States to compose a new 


Union, as to produce harmony only, and prevent renewed 
lainly, the central idea of secession is the ee 


- A majority held in restraint by coustitutional checks and 


limitations, and always changing easily with deliberate 
changes of popular opinions and sentiments, is the only true 
sovereign of a free people. 
cessity, fly to anarchy or to despotism. Unanimity is im- 
possible. he rule of a minority, as a permanent arrange- 
ment, is wholly inadmissible. 


Whoever rejects it, does, of ne- 


So that, rejecting the majority principle, anarchy or des- 


potism, in some form, is all that is left. I do not forget the 
position assumed by some that cunstitutional questions,are 
to be decided Oe Supreme Court, nor do I deny that such 
decisions must 

suit, as to the object of that suit, while they are also enti- 
tled to very high ty oe and consideration in all parallel 
cases by all other 

while it is obviously possible that such a decision may be 
erroneous in any given case, still the evil effect following it 
being limited to that particular case, with the chance that 
it may be overruled and never become a precedent for oth- 
er cases, can better be borne than could the evils of a differ- 
ent practice. At the same time the candid citizen must con- 
fess, that if the policy of the Government upon the vital 
questions affecting the whole people, is to be irrevocably fix- 
ed by the decisions of the Supreme Court, the instant they 
are made in ordinary liti 
al actions, the people will have ceased to be their own ru- 
lers, having, to that extent, practically resi 
ernment into the hands of that eminent tribunal. 
there, in this view, any assault upon the Court or the Judg- 
es 


binding, in any case, upon the parties toa 


epartments of the Government, and 


tion between parties in person- 
ed their Gov- 
Nor is 


It is a duty from which they may not shrink, te 


| decide cases properly brought before them, and it is no 
fault of theirs, if others seek to turn their decisions to p0- 
litical pur 
very is right and ought to be extended, while the other be- 
lieves it is wrong and ought not to be extended. This is 
the only substantial dispute; 

the Constitution, and the i 
foreign slave-trade, are each as well enforced, perhaps, 4 


ses. One section of our country believes 


and the Fugitive Slave clause of 
aw for the suppression of 
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wy aw ean ev 


eso of 


the great of the people abide by the dry —_ obli- 
* + . | 


both vases, and a few break over in eac 


This, 
iD 

(hap ore. 
Pe one section, while fugitive slaves now only partial | 


iy surrendered, would not be surrendered at all, by the | 


“paysically speaking, we cannot separate—we cannot re- 
“our respective sections from each other, nor build an 


Je wall between them. A husband and wife may | 
divorced, and go out of the presence and beyond the | 
ot each ether—but the different parts of our country 
‘0 this. | 
aoe but remain face to face, and intercourse 
dither amicable or hostile must continue between them. Is | 
it possible then to make that intercourse more adyantage- 
a or more satisfactory after separation than before? 
(an aliens make treaties easier than friends can make | 
? Can treaties be more faithfully enforced hetween | 
aliens than laws can among friends ? 
Suppose you 
ack | 
cease fighting, the identical questions as to terms of in- | 
»are again upon you. ‘This country, with its insti- 
tations, belungs to the people who inhabit it. Whenever 
shall grow weary of the existing Government, the 
can exercise their Constitutional right of amending or their 
ryolutionary right to dismember or overthrow it. I can- 
not be ignorant of the fact that many worthy and patriotic 
citizens are desirous of having the National Constitution 
amended. While I make no recommendation of amend- 
ment, I fully recognize tke full authority of the people 
over the whole subject to Le exercised in either of the 
nodes prescribed in the instrument itself, and I should, 
under existing circumstances, favor rather than oppose a | 
fair opportunity being afforded the people to act uponit 
1 at venture to add that to me the Convention mode 
svems preferable in that it allows amendment to originate 
with the people themselves, instead of only permitting 
them to take or reject propositions originated by others 
not ially chosen for the purpose, and which might not 
be precisely such as they would wish, either to accept or | 


refuse. 








I understand a proposed amendmént to the Con- | 
stitution, which amendment, however, I have not seen, has | 

Congress, to the effect that the Federal Government | 
shall never interfere with the domestic institutions of States, | 
including that of persons held for service. To avoid mis- 
construction of what I have said, I depart from my purpose 
not to speak of particular amendments, so far. as to say 
that holding such a provision to now be implied constitu- 
tional law, I have no objection to its being made express 
and irrevocable. 

The Chief Magistrate derives all his authority from the 
people, and they have conferred none upon him to fix the 
rms for a separation of the States. Theepeople them- 
selyes, also, can do this if they choose, but.the Executive, 
as sach, has nothing to do with it. 

His duty is to chalaister the present Government as it | 
came to his hands, and to transmit it unimpaired by him to 
his successor. Why should there not be a patient confi- 
dence in the ultimate justice of the people? Is there any 
better for equal hope in the world? In our present differ- 
enees is either party without faith of being in the right? 

If the Almighty Ruler of Nations, with His eternal truth 
and ery be on your side of the North, or on yours of the 
South, that truth and that justice will surely prevail by the 
judgment of this great tribunal, the American people. 

By the frame of the Government under which we live, 
this same people have wisely given their — servants 
bat little power for mischief, and have with equal wisdom 
provided for the return of that little to their own hands at 
very short intervals. While the people retain their virtue 

vigilance, no Administration, by any extreme wicked- 
ness or folly can very seriously injure the Government in 
the short space of four years. 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well upon 
the whole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by taking 
ume, 

If there be an object to hurry any of you in hot haste to 
astep which you would never take deliberately, that ob- 
ject will be frustrated by taking time; but no good object 
can be frustrated by it. Such of you as are now dissatis- 
fied still have the old Constitution unimpaired, and on the 
*ensitive point, the laws of your own framing under it, 
while the new Administration will have no immediate pow: 
er, if it would, to change either. If it were admitted that 
you who are dissatisfied hold the right side in the dispute, 
there still is no single reason for precipitate action. 

Intelligence, patriotism, Christianity and a firm reliance 
on Him who has never yet forsaken this favored land, are 
= — to adjust in the best way all eur present dif- 
In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and 
hot in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. The Gov- 
frament will not assail you, You can have no conflict 
without being yourselves the aggressors. 

You have no oath registered in Heaven to destroy the 
overnment, while I shall have the most solemn one to 
preserve, protect and defend” it. 








in our bonds of affection. 
gotton®, [ think, cannot be perfectly cured, and it would be stretching from every battle-fiel and patriot’s grave to 
both cases, after the separation of the sections | every living heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, 

The foreign slave-trade, now imperfectly | will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, 
would be ultimately revived, without restric- | as surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 


| members of the Cabinet has been confirmed by the Senate, 
and is as follows: 


| and Bates against whon four or five Southern Senators voted 
because they reside in Slave States. 


to war, you cannot fight always, and | Fessenden of Maine will be sent Minister to England, and 
oss on both sides and no gain on either, | Mr. Corwin of Ohio Minister to France. 


ed to the Texan rebels by its commander, who has entered 
the service of the Southern Confederacy. 


introduced in favor of a speedy Convention of the Border 
Slave States. 
cession of the State and a Convention of the Slaveholding 
States. 
plain that Mr. Lincoln’s purpose was to plunge the countr 
into civil war, that Virginia will resist coercion, and cal- 
ling on the Legislature to make the needful appropriations 
for forcibly opposing every attempt of the Federal authori- 
ties to hold, occupy, and possess the property of the United 
States in any pass 


opposing eoereive measures, and requesting the codperation 
ot the Border Slave States in uniting with the South in an 
effort at reformin 


——<—<> —————— 


the poorls imperfectly supports the law itself. | We must not be enemies. | 


Though passion may have strained, it must not break 
The mystic chords of memory 


The new Cabinet.—President Lincoln’s Nomination of 


Secretary of State.......... Wa. H. Sewarp, of N. Y. 
Secretary of the Treasury. .Sarmon P. Cuase, of Ohio. 
Secretary of War.......... Simon Cameron, of Penn. 


Secretary of the Navy...... Gipgon We tes, of Conn. 
Secretary of the Interior ...Cares B. Situ, of Ind. 
Postmaster-General........ Monteomery Buarr, of Md. 
Attorney-General. ......... Epwarp Bates, of Mo. 
They were unanimously confirmed, except Messrs. Blair 


Foreign Ministers —It is thought at Washington that Mr. 


The reveue cutter Dodge at Galveston has been surrender- 


In the Virginia Convention, yesterday, a resolution was’ 
A substitute was presented in favor of the se- 


An amendment was offered declaring that it was 


g States, or collect duties on imports 
within them. Yet another series of resolutions was read 


the United States upon the basis of the 
Constitution modified so as to protect the rights of persons 
and property in the Territories. There was great excite- 
ment in the Convention all day, but no action was had on 
any of the propositions, 


’ In North Carolina 62 counties have been heard from 
which elect 65 Unionists and 33 Secessionists to the propos- 
ed State Convention. There are 21 counties yet to be heard 
from, The State Convention of Arkansas, which met on 
Monday, has elected Union officers by 6 majority. 

From Washington City.—Messrs. Crawford, Forsyth, and 
Roman, the Commissioners sent by the Southern Confed- 
eracy, to demand the surrender of the United States forts, 
are in Washington, and will make their demand on the 
President on Tuesday next. 


The accounts laid before Mr. Chase on his assuming the 
charge of the Treasury, show that there are funds on and, 
applicable to the current expenses of the Government, to 
the amount of $6,000,000. Besides this, the customs am- 
ount to $80,000 daily. 


A motion has been made in the Southern Congress, to 
inquire into the expediency of prohibiting the introduction 
into the States of the Confederacy of any negroes from 
the Northern Slave States, except those brought in by ac- 
tual settlers. This is designed to “coerce” Virginia into 
Secession. ; 


A plan of relieving Fort Sumter by means of steamers 
of light draft, has been formed by Gen. Scott, and can 
be executed at any time. The garrison is in want of sup- 
plies and should be promptly reinforced. 


Dispatches were received by the War Department, from 


er be in a community where the moral | T am loth to close. We are not enemies but friends. | utter hopelessness attending the further prosegution of the 


le. 

Thus another important step has been accomplished in 
the consolidation of the new Italian kingdom. e stand 
made by Francis at Gaeta constituted a serious obstacle to 
its progress, and notwithstanding the generally favorable 
reception of Victor Emanuel on his recent tour through 
his new acquisitions, it kept the friends of Italy in a state 
of the most anxious suspense and disquietude. But it was 
not merely because it continued to inspire the reactionists 
with confidence that it was desirable that an end should 
speedily be put to it. The conduct of Louis Napoleon in 
connection with this matter has been so equivocal that it 
gave rise to the belief that he secretly encou 
obstinacy, almost amounting to heroism, with w the 
Kin Naples defended his last stronghold. There are 
good grounds for this impression. He has clung to his 


strugg 


scheme of a confederation until the firmness and patriotism 
of the Italian people have compelled a change of pu , 
and now it is probably owing to his changed convictions 


that Francis has been induced to abandon the only ho 
that remained to him of recovering his kingdom.—Herald. 


F amily Miscellany. 


VM GLAD I'M NOT A SLAVE. 





In ‘“‘Sabbath-school Concert Hymns,’’ we find the following, 
which we hope every Sabbath school in the land will be permitted 
to sing. Well Spring. 

“T’m glad I’m not a slave, mother, 
To be sold away from you ; 
And of my father and my mates 
To bid a last adieu; 
Oh, I am sure ’t would break my heart, 
From home and all its joys to part. 


“‘[’m glad I’m not a slave, mother, 
To be shut up in a pen; 
Or dragged up on the auction block, 
And sold to evil men ; 
The vender’s praise would make me cry ; 
Oh, mother, I should want to die. 


I'm glad I’m not a slave, mother, 
To work with all my might, 
And ever shuddering for fear 
I should be whipped at hight; 
And Oh, when all my work was done, 
Have nothing I could call my own. 


“I’m glad I’m not a slave, mother, 
For then I should not know 
What God has said about the way 
In which I ought to go; 
Oh, how I pity the poor shaves, 
Who find no rest but in their graves. 


‘‘ Are they not wicked men, mother, 
Who boys and girls do treat 

As if they were no better than 
The dogs that run the street! 

I think our Father, God, ere long, 

Will punish them, for ali their wrong.” 


PRE RE.» a 
CLARA’S LOVE. 

Caught at last! you little wretch !—You, who laughed, 
scorned and defied, —you, from whom every cupid flew away, 
whom dandies avoided, and wiser men went on tip-toe 
past; who scorned a mustache, and hated a cigar, who 
liked a sensible face better than a handsome one, but never 
fell in love with either; who could look up seven feet in 
the air, without a particle of awe, and who reverenced grey 
heads only when they let you alone; you, whose ambition, 
in the man you loved was to be bounded only by the skies ; 
—you caught !—and with what? 

No celestial, with bluey eyes and halved head ; noname 
emblazoned in the constellations ; no earthly loftiness for 
men to admire more than they love :—well, what is he ? 

’ Great—handsome—learned—gifted ? 
- No. 





Major Anderson, which contradict rumors that he appre- 
hended an attack, and relieved some misgivings as to his 
situation. 

John B. Floyd has returned to this my | 
for the purpose of appearing before the Criminal Court to 
answer the indictment found against him in the matter of 
the stolen bonds. 


It is reported that Major Anderson will be promoted to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the dismissal of General 
Twiggs. 


~ =e or al 


EUROPE. 


CAPITULATION OF GAETA—TERMINATION OF THE 
CIVIL WAR IN NAPLES 


The Canadian brings the important intelligence of the 
surrender of Gaeta to the troops of Victor Emanuel. Not- 
withstanding his boasted determination of finding a grave 
beneath its ruins, Francis the Second has been glad to avail 
himself of the means of escape, so providentially placed at 
his disposal by the French Emperor. The garrison are to 
be kept prisoners until Messina is given up by the royalists 
which it is to be presumed will be at once done, from the 


from Virginia © 


Wealth, honours, titles?— None. 
’Tis a simple charm, but rare ;—a soul! a heart! 


Emma J. 


DYING NATIONS. 

* Why do nations die? Cultivated Greece and all-conquer- 
-ing Rome, Vandal, and Goth, and Hun, and Moor,and Pole, 
jand Turk, are all dead or dying. Why? Murdered by 
/nations more powerful? Swallowed by earthquakes ? 
| Swept away by pestilence or plague, or starved by pitiless 
| famine? Not by any of these. Not by the lightning and 
‘ thunder ; not by the tempest and the storm ; not by poisoned 
air or volcanic fires did they die. They perished by moral 
degradation, the legitimate result of gluttony, intemperance 

| and effeminacy. When a nation becomes rich, then there is 
| leisure and the means of indulgence in the appetites and pas- 
sions of nature which wear the body and wreck the mind. 
As with nations, so with families. Wealth takes away the 
wholesome stimulus to effort, idleness opens the flood-gates 
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of passionate indulgence, and the heir of millions dies heir- 
less and poor, and both name and memory ingloriously 
rot. 

If, then, there isany truth or force in argument, each 
man owes it to himself, to his country, and, more than all, 
to his Maker, to live a life of temperance, industry, and 
self-denial, as to every animal gratification ; and with these, 
having an eye to the glory of God, this nation of ours will 
live with increasing prosperity and renown, until, with one 
foot on land and another on the sea, the angel of eternity, 
proclaims time no longer. 

a eee em 
LIFE UPON A RAIL-ROAD. 


There is an old saying, that the friendship of u dog, is 
better than his ill-will, and for many years, in my capacity 
as a rail-road conductor, | have found the above true, to the 
letter—but mind, I am not saying that I have nv enemies 
I undoubtedly have a few, and I do not think there isa 
man that lives but has more or less. A little kindness, now 
and then, to the many needy ones, a conductor will find al- 
most every trip over his road, will not be lost, and he will 
in many cases, find, from his “bread cast upon the waters,” 
a return fourfold. Yet he must use a great deal of judg- 
ment in bestowing his charity upon even those he thinks 
entirely worthy of its bestowal. I will, in connection, re- 
late a little incident by which a little kindness saved my 
life, and the lives of all the passengers on board my train. 

The western division of our road runs through a very 
mountainous part of Virginia, and the stations were few 
and far between. About three miles from one of these 
stations the road runs through a deep gorge of the Blue 
Ridge and near the centre is a small valley, and there, 
hemmed in by the everlasting hills, stood a small one and 
a-half story cabin. The few acres that surrounded it were 
well cultivated as a garden, and upon their proceeds lived 
a widow, and her three children, by the name of Graff. 
They were, indeed, untutored in the cold charities of an 
outside world. I doubt much if they ever saw the sunshine 
beyond their own native hills. In the summer time the 
children brought berries to the nearest station to sell, and 
with the money they earned they bought a few of the ne- 
cessities of the outside refinement. 

The oldest of these children I should judge to be about 
twelve years, and the youngest about seven. They were 
all girls, and looked nice and clean, and their healthful ap- 
pearance and natural delicacy gave them a ready welcome. 
They appeared as if they had been brought up to fear God, 
and to love their humble home and mother. I had often 
stopped my train, and let them get off at their home, having 
found them at the station some three miles from home, after 
disposing of their berries. 

I had children at home, and I knew their little feet 
would be tired in walking three miles, and therefore felt 
that it would be the same with those fatherless little ones. 
They seemed so pleased to ride, and thanked me with such 
very hearty thanks, after letting them off near home. 
They frequently offered me nice tempting baskets of fruit 
for my kindness, yet I never accepted any without paying 
their full value. 

Now, if you remember, the winter of 1854 was very cold 
in that part of the State, and the snow was nearly three 
feet deep upon the mountains. ; 

On the night of the 26th of December of that year, it 
turned round warm and the rain fell in torrents. A terri- 
ble storm swept the mountain tops, and almost filled the 
valleys with water. Upon that night my train was wind- 
ing its way at its usual speed around the hills and through 
the valleys, and as the road bed was all solid rock, I had 
no fear of the banks giving out. The night was intensely 
dark, and the wind moaned piteously through the deep 
gorges of the mountains. Some of my passengers were 


trying to sleep, others were talking in a low voice, to re- | 


lieve the monotony of the scene. Mothers had their child- 
ren upon their knees, as if to shield them from some un- 
known danger without. 

It was near midnight, when a sharp whistle from the 
engine brought me to my feet. I knew there was danger, 


by that whistle, and sprang to the brake at once, but the 
brakesmen were all at their posts and soon brought the 
‘train to.a stop. I seized my lantern and found my way 
forward as soon as possible, when, what a sight met my 


gaze? A bright fire of pine logs illuminated the track for 
some distance, and not over forty rods ahead of our train a 
horrible gulf had opened its maw to receive us. 

The snow, together with the rain had torn the whole side 
of the mountain out, and eternity itself seemed spread out 
before us. The widow Graff and her children had found 
it out, and had brought light brush from their house, and 
built large fires to warn us of our danger. They had been 
there more than two hours, watching that beacon of safety. 
As I went up, where that old lady and her children stood, 
drenched through by the rain and sleet, she grasped me by 
the arm and cried :— 

“Thank God! Mr. Sherbourn, we stopped you in time. 
I would have lost my life before one hair of your head 
should have been hurt. Oh, I prayed to Heaven that we 
might stop the train, and my God, | thank thee !” 

The children were crying for joy. I confess, I don’t 
very often pray, but I did then, and there. I knelt down 
by the side of that good old woman, and offered up thanks 
to the All-Wise Being for our safe deliverance from a most 
terrible death, and called down blessings without number 
upon that good old woman and her children. Near by 
stood engineer, fireman and brakesmen, the tears streaming 
down their bronzed cheeks. 

I immediately prevailed upon Mrs Graff and the child- 
ren to go back into the cars out of the storm and cold. 
After reaching the cars I related our hair-breadth escape, 
and to whom we were indebted for our lives, and begged 
the men passengers to go forward and see for themselves. 
They needed no further urging, and a great many ladies 
went also, regardless of the storm. They soon returned 
and their pale faces gave full evidence of the frightful 
death we had escaped. The ladies and gentlemen vied 
with each other in their thanks and heart-felt gratitude to- 
wards Mrs. Graff and her children, and assured her that 
they would neyer, never forget her ; and before the widow 
left the train, she was presented with a purse of four hund- 
red and sixty dollars, the volantary offering of a whole 
train of grateful passengers. She refused the proffered gift 
for some time, and said she had only done her duty, and 
the knowledge of having done so was all she asked. How- 
ever, she finally accepted the money, and said it should go 
to educate her children. 

The rail-road company built her a new house, gave her 
and her children a life pass over the road, and ordered all 
trains to stop and let her off at home, when she wished. But 
the employees needed no such orders, they can appreciate 
all such kindness—more so than directors themselves. 

The old lady frequently visits my home at H 
she is, at all times, a welcome visitor at my fireside. 
of the children are attending school at the same place. 

So you may see that alittle kindness cost me nothing. and 
saved my life—Lancaster Intelligencer. 

> —4- 
THE MAN WITHOUT AN ENEMY. 

Heaven help the man who imagines he can dodge “ene- 
mies” by trying to please everybody! If such an individ- 
ual ever succeeded, we should be glad to know it. Not that 
we believe in a man’s going through the world trying to 
find beams to knock his head against; disputing every 
man’s opinion ; fighting and elbowing and crowding all who 
differ from him. That again is another extreme. Other 
people have a right te their opinions—so have you; don’t 
fall into the error of supposing they respect you less for 
maintaining it—or respect you more for turniug your coat 
every day, to match the color of theirs. Wear your own 
colors, spite wind or weather, storms or sunshine. It costs 
the vascillating and irresolute ten times the trouble, to wind 
and shuffle and twist, that it docs honest, manly independ- 
ence to stand its ground. Take what time you please to 
make up your mind; having made it up, stick to it. 

> —e-or -~< 
LITLE VINE-DRESSERS. 


, and 





“Be sure and trim the vines nicely to day,” said old Mrs. 
Grant, as she looked kindly over the top of he: spectacles at 
the merry group of children before-her. 

They stopped and turned towards her for au explanation 
of what she had said, for they did not quite understand. “Oh: 
I know, I know,” said a bright-eyed little fellow ; “tt was 
what you told us the other day. She means we must train 
the good vines in our hearts, and pull up the bad 
weeds.” 





Two | 


“We will, we will,” shouted a dozen voiees, 
they ran to eajoy their Saturday pic-nic. 


== 


and away 


Did you ever think, children, there is a vineyard in your 
hearts, over which you are placed as keepers, to watch anj 
dress it? The vines there are very choice; they must be 
carefully tended while young. After they have climbej 
and twined for years, and become hard and woody, it wij 
be impossible to change them. The time to begin your 
| work is in the morning of life ; in childhood ; then the wil 
| is rich and mellow about the roots, the vines are tender, anj 
you may make them take any direction you choose.  Q 
of these vines is truth, which must be kept from the mg} 
| weed falsehood, and it will become far-spreading, and ap op. 

nament to the whole character. | Another vine is bengy, 

lence, to be guarded from peuuriousness and selfishness ; ap. 
| other, love ; others, good-will, kindness, forgiveness, ay 
| many, many more. Take care of these now, and ina fey 
| : 4 
| years they will be deeply rooted and firmly Suppor 
ted by principle ; but wait a while. and you will have , 
vineyard all over-grown with weeds, and the hedges bpp. 
ken down.— American Messenger. 





POLSON. 

Ilall’s Journal of Health says if a person swallows poi. 
son deliberately or by chance, instead of breaking out injy 
multitudinous and incoherent exclamations, dispatch sony 
| one for the doctor. Meanwhile, ran to the kitchen, get hal 
| a glass of water in anything that is handy, put into it a tes. 

spoonful of salt, and as much ground mustard, stir it an jp. 
stant, catch a firm hold of the person’s nose, the mouth wil 
soon fly open—then down with the mixture, and ina ge. 
| ond or two up will come the poison. This will answer be. 
| ter, in a large number of cases, than anything else. If, br 
| this time the physician has not arrived, make the patient 
| swallow the white of an egg, followed by a cup of stron 








oom? 
coffee, antidotes for any poison that remains in the stomach, 


| . . 
| because these purify a larger number of poisons than am 
| other accessible article. 


> > > 7 
| To Remove Iron Rust.—Wet the spot with lemon 
| juice, put on salt; and lay it in the sun. Tartaric acid 
cream of tartar will do, in the place of lemon juice, by we. 
ting it. 


WRITINGS OF WILLIAM GOUDELL 


For sale at the office of the Principia: For Casu Onty. 
DEMOCRACY of CHRISTIANITY, 2 Vols., $1 50.......... Postage 32ets 
SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY (History of) 1 Vol., $1 00 Postage 3te 
AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, 1 Vol., $0 50..........+.+..... Postage le 
. 
OUR NATIONAL CHARTERS. 
¥OR THE MILLIONS, INCLUDING 


| «I. The Federal Constitution of 1787-9. 
| IL. The Articles of Confederation, 1778. 

III. The Declaration of Independence, 1776. 

IV. The Articles of Association, 1774. : 

With notes showing their bearing on slavery, and the relativ 
powers of the State and National Governments. Also 4 sum 
mary of Legal Rules of Interpretation and Legal opinions, 
collected from the highest authorities, is prefixed to the Constitr 
tion. AN APPENDIX contains extracts from State Constitution, 
and Bills of Rights—Ordinance of 1787, excluding slavery from t 
Northwest Territory ; a/so,sentiments of the Revolutionary father, 


&e. 
Prices of ‘* Our National Charters.” 








By mail, postage prepaid, by the | Delivered at the Office; or #0 
Publisher. by private conveyance, or ¢F 
Single copy........ 15 cents. press, as ordered, at the er 
For 4 copies...... a ” pense of the purchaser. 
ee Aha 00 
«ar 1.30 Single copy ...... 12 cents 
ae 2.00 For 4 copies ...... 38 
TP a ee 3.00 aaa % ° 
In packages of more than 20 Sa aie ery . 1,00 
or 30 copies it is generally cheap- | _ | Sgaeta 1,50 
er to send by Express, (where it ore. Sa 2.00 
can be done) than by Mail. But 46 eT 
this may depend on the distance en. © gaasaes 6.00 
and directness of the route, and 
may be ascertained by experi- 
ment, or by inquiry at the near- 
est Express depot. . 


For sale by Winitam Goove.t, or M. 8. Wint1ams, Office of te 
Principia, 339 Pearl Street, New York. Texms, Casu, always” 
advance. j 

N.B. All postages on Books, Pamphlets, and Tracts, mnst bey 
at our Post-Office in advance, so that we cannot answer 
as above, without having received the postage money, as wellas™ 
price of the publicationc 


Also, for sale as above, 
Spooner’s Unconstitutionality of Slavery, 

In paper covers, price 75 cents, postage 13 cts. ; In cloth, 0 
postage 1c. 

a= We have no books, pamphlets, or tracts for sale, ex 
those advertised, above, and it is not convenient for us to re 
orders for any others. - ' 
— ——— 


D. D. NICHOLSON, PRINTER, 199 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 
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